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himself had received great courtesies and kindnesses,
(not, as I understood, in the way of patronage, or es-
sential favors;) and I (Heaven forgive me!) queried
within myself, whether this English reforming author -
would have been quite so sensible of the Duke's excel-
lence, if he had not been a Duke, But, indeed, a noble-
man, who is at the same time a true and whole-hearted
man, feeling his brotherhood with men, does really de-
serve some credit for it. In the course of the evening,
Jerrold spoke with high appreciation of Emerson; and
of Longfellow, whose Hiawatha he considered a won-
derful performance; and of Lowell, whose "Fable for
the Critics," he especially admired.

I mentioned Thoreau, and proposed to send his works
to Dr. Mackay, who, being connected with the Illus-
trated News, and otherwise a critic, might be inclined
to draw attention to them. Douglas Jerrold asked why
he should not have them, too. I hesitated a little; but as
he pressed me, and would have an answer, I said that
I did not feel quite so sure of his kindly judgment on
Thoreau's books; and it so chanced that I used the word
"acrid," for lack of a better word, in endeavoring to
express my idea of Jerrold's way of looking at men and
books. It was not quite what I meant; but, in fact, he
often is acrid, and has written pages and volumes of
acridity, though, no doubt, with an honest purpose,
and from a manly disgust at the cant and humbug of
the world. Jerrold said no more, and I went on talking
with Dr. Mackay; but, in a moment or two, I became
aware that something had gone wrong, and looking at
Douglas Jerrold, there was an expression of pain and
emotion in his face, By this time, we had begun
upon a second bottle of Burgundy (CIos Vougeot, the
best the club could produce, and far richer than the
Chambertin), and that warm and potent wine may
have had something to do with the depth and vivacity of
Mr. Jerrold's feelings. But he was indeed greatly hurt by